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THE STORY OF MOZART'S REQUIEM. 

Br William Pole, F.R.S., Mus. Doc, Oxon. 

(Continued from p. 74.) 

A year or two later, another account of this trans- 
action with the great Unknown was given, in the 
widow's name, as follows : — 

" When Breitkopf and Hiirtel wished to publish the Requiem, they 
asked the widow for her copy ; — they had already several copies ; — 
the work was known, and they wished to publish it according to the 
best authority. It would have been printed in any case ; and the 
widow necessarily wished, for the honour of her husband, it should 
be printed according to the best copy. The work was about ten 
years old. She gave them her copy. In the meantime, the unknown 
owner of the Requiem, Count Wallsegg (at that time at his country 
residence at Stuppach, in Lower Austria), announced himself by 
his advocate, Sortsch, in Vienna, complained loudly, and offered to 
content himself by taking, in compensation, several transcripts of 
pieces of music ; which were, accordingly, given to him." 

It further came out, that this negotiation had been 
mentioned to Breitkopf and Hartel at the time it 
occurred ; and as it had an important bearing on an 
investigation that took place many years afterwards, 
the accumulation of testimony regarding it became 
of much value. 

But to return to Stadler's statement. It would be a 
natural enquiry what had become of Mozart's original 
manuscripts, which, according to Stadler's account, 
Siissmayer had used in making out the finished score? 
This point Stadler did not fully clear up. He merely 
said that the latter parts, namely, the Lacrymosa and 
Domine, were still preserved as Mozart wrote them ; 
but as to the former portions, the Requiem, with the 
Kyrie and the Dies Tree, he did not know where they 
were,- or even if they were still in existence, although 
he had reason for suspicions on the subject. 

After his most important statement of external 
facts, Stadler went on to discuss Weber's sesthetical 
objections to the composition. In regard to the 
" Gurgeleieri" in the Kyrie, he referred to the con- 
stant use of such passages in Handel's Oratorios ; 
and, moreover, pointed out that the principal subject 
of the Requiem was taken by Mozart avowedly from 
Handel's Funeral Anthem for Queen Caroline, 1737, 
in the same manner as he had used the Gregorian 
"Tonus Peregrinus" in a subsequent part of the 
movement,* but that both had been developed in 
Mozart's own peculiar way. With regard to the 
Quam oliin he remarked, with authority, that it was 
the custom of all composers in the Catholic Church 
to set these words to a fugue. The other points 
raised were all answered by the Abbe ; but being 
chiefly matters of taste, we need not follow them. 

Stadler expressed his regret that so eminent an 
authority as Weber should have taken such an un- 
thankful course ; and called attention to the universal 
admiration which all eminent musicians had bestowed 
on the Requiem. He concluded with the words, 
from Cicero, — 

" Commenta delet dies, natures judicia confirmat." 

In the same number of the Cecilia which con- 
tained the collection of replies received, Weber pub- 



lished comments upon them, and also upon Stadler's 
pamphlet. This latter he took in a very bad spirit ; 
for, seizing on an unfortunate passage in which 
Stadler had spoken somewhat disparagingly of 
his own Requiem, and of his proposed reforms of the 
text, he made a fierce onslaught on the Abbe, for 
what he called a personal attack, and an attempt to 
stir up animosity against him for doing only what he 
considered his duty. He now, however, changed his 
line of argument ; for, as the testimony of Stadler to 
the facts connected with the origin of the Requiem 
was so explicit, he invented another collateral hypo- 
thesis to justify his former opinions. Mozart, he 
said, must have known that the composition was 
intended for a particular purpose, it being under- 
stood that it should not appear under his name. 
And he argued that, under such circumstances, 
Mozart, to whom it was a necessity to earn money, 
would consent to give out music which, though amply 
good enough for the purpose in view, he would never 
have published as his own composition. Weber took 
advantage of Stadler's discovery that some of the 
themes of the Requiem were taken from Handel, and 
turned it to his own favour by arguing that, in all 
probability, Mozart had used for the purpose some of 
his early studies or exercises in composition. With 
regard to the purpose for which the composition had 
been ordered, he insinuated that this, though a 
mystery to the public in general, was well known to 
many persons in Vienna, Stadler included, and that 
" as soon as two eyes were closed," a ludicrous 
story would be revealed. In this latter hint, Weber 
alluded to information that had been communicated 
to him by a certain Herr Kriichten, an advocate at 
Pesth, who knew the Count Wallsegg, and was well 
acquainted with all the circumstances connected with 
the commission given to Mozart for the Requiem. 
He felt bound, however, to object to the publication 
of many of the facts, and, therefore, Weber only gave 
extracts from his letters. 

Stadler wrote an answer to Weber, which was 
published in 1827. We may jiass over all its 
contents except one new fact, which is important to 
the history. The interest excited by the dicussion 
had happily been the means of discovering and col- 
lecting several parts of Mozart's original unfinished 
manuscripts, which had been mentioned in the Abbe's 
previous publication, but without any clear statement 
as to where they were. He now says : — 

" I have been at length fortunate enough, during last Lent, to get 
possession of Mozart's score of the whole Dies Irse, as far as the 
Lacrymosa, from a friend. The Requiem and Kyrie, which I copied 
for myself from the original score, consisted of five sheets, each leaf 
numbered by Mozart separately, from 1 to 10 inclusive. The MS. 
of the Dies Irm, now in my hands, consists of eleven sheets, num- 
bered 11 to 32. The Lacrymosa begins at No. 33. The Domine, 
Quam olim, Bostias, and Quam olim da capo, are numbered from 34 
to 46, and are in the hands of the Hofkapellmeister, Joseph Eybler.'» 

He then goes on to describe their contents, and 

afterwards adds : — 



* Bar 21. The subjects of the Kyrie fugue are nearly the same 
as in the Chorus, " Hallelujah, we will rejoice," in Handel's Joseph. 
The chief one also resembles "And with his stripes," in the 
Messiah. 



" As soon as I obtained this Dies Irse, I showed it to persons 
thoroughly acquainted with Mozart's handwriting, who recognized 
it at the first glance, and admired Mozart's precision in the develop- 
ment, the figuring, <fcc , rejoiced heartily over the discovery, and 
bore testimony that all relating to it which I had asserted in my 
' Defence.' was exactly true. These persons were Beethoven, 
Eybler, Gansbacher, Von Mosel, Kiesewetter, Doppelhof-Dier, 
Smezcall, Streicher, Treitschke, Gyrowetz, Haslinger, Carl and 
Joseph Czerny, Leidesdorf, Kandler, Sechter, Assmayer, and, 
among others, Mozart's son, Wolfgang Amadeus, now here." 

Weber noticed this second statement in the Cecilia, 
No. 22, but his article contains nothing worth 
recording. 

We now come to another very important series of 
revelations brought about by this discussion, namely, 
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those of Herr Andre, the music-publisher of Offen- 
bach, who had paid a visit to the widow, at Vienna, 
in 1799, and had purchased from her, for 1000 ducats, 
nearly the whole of the manuscripts remaining in her 
hands. We have mentioned his announcement, early 
in 1826, of his intention to publish a new edition of 
the score, distinguishing which was Mozart's and 
which Siissmayer's part in the work. This edition 
appeared early in 1827 ; and, in a long Preface, dated 
December 31, 1826, Andre stated very fully what 
he knew of the history, and which may be summed 
up as follows : — 

In November, 1800, being desirous of publishing a 
pianoforte arrangement of the Requiem, as accurate 
as possible, he had applied to the widow to ask if 
she could let him have Mozart's original MS. for 
that purpose. He received, in reply, a letter, dated 
Vienna, Nov. 26, 1800, which, as it is the most ex- 
plicit information that ever came from that most 
important of all sources, deserves translation entire. 
It runs as follows : — 

"It is impossible either for you or me to obtain the original score 
of the Requiem. Doctor Advocate Sortschen, who resides here, has 
sent it back to the anonymous owner, and only in his house have I 
been allowed, through Stadler, to examine it, and to compare it with 
my copy of Breitkopf 's edition. From this it. follows, not only that 
this copy has become more correct than Breitkopf's edition, but the 
improvements introduced by a master hand cause it to bo even more 

correct than the original. I will let you have this copy for [the 

sum is omitted by Andre] and you will then be able to announce with 
truth, that your pianoforte edition has been prepared according to a 
copy that has been compared with, and most carefully corrected 
from, the (true)* Original. I have said above that my copy is better 
than the original. Yon know (between ourselves)! that the whole 
is not Mozart's, especially many of the middle parts [Mittel stimmen, 
referring not to divisions of the work, but lines of the score], and 
you will, therefore, not discredit yourself by the mistakes which 
exist in the original in his name. But I will do yet more for you. 
I will let you have the Dies Irx, Tuba minim. Hex tremendx, Recor- 
dare, Confutaiis, and Sonctus, and I confide to you the following 
secret. The unknown has the original of all that precedes the Dies 
Irie. From thence Mozart had composed only the Dies Trie, Tuba 
mirum. Rex tremendm, Recordare, and Confutatis in all the principal 
parts (Flauptstimmen), and in the middle parts {Mittel siimmen) little 
or nothing ; these were composed (gemacht) by another person, who, 
in order that two different handwritings might not appear together, 
also copied Mozart's work. Thus you now know definitely all that 
Mozart did to the Requiem ; I have said it above, and all further is 
mere repetition. The Sandus, which I shall give you, is in the 
original handwriting of the person who has composed this with the 
Test. Hence it arises that the middle ' Stimmen * of these pieces, 
which I shall let you have, are different from those in Breitkopf's 
edition. They stand in the latter the same (with the exception of 
trifling improvements) as in the original belonging to the unknown. 
The completer of the work must have written them twice over ; and. 
if yon think fit, yon may choose between them. The Sar.ctus is 
entirely by the completer ; but in the other numbers only those 
parts which are encircled with pencil marks. Thus you may also 
assert with truth, that your pianoforte copy is prepared, in six of 
the numbers (there are in all twelve), directly from the original copy. 

" The following are what you will receive : — 

"1. Capriccio, which is to be returned to me. 

"2. The corrected and compared copy of the Requiem. 

" 3. The original manuscript of the six above-mentioned numbers 
of the Requiem, which is to be returned to me. 

(Signed) " C. MozArtT." 

The negotiation being arranged, on the 26th Jan., 
1801, Madame Mozart sent him these documents, 
describing now the latter as "Several parts of the 
Requiem in the original, from page 11 to page 32." 
Andre then goes on to describe the two Requiem 
documents he had received. The first was a printed 
copy of Breitkopf and Hitrtel's score, which Stadler, 
as related by himself, had compared with Count 
Wallsegg's manuscript, and in which Mozart's and 
Siissmayer's portions had been marked in pencil with 
an M and an S respectively ; the figured bass, which 
was entirely wanting in the printed copy, having also 
been added in like manner. On the back of the 



* Sic in original. 

t This expression confirms Rochlitz's statement that the widow 
gave the public to understand that Mozart had himself finished the 
Eequiem. 



covering title Nissen had written, " Hostias, Sanctus, 
Benedictus, Agnus Dei, as far as the repeat, by S." 
The second was an original incomplete manuscript 
score, of the numbers named, in Mozart's handwriting. 
Andre states that he compared this, at the time, with 
Stadler's indications in the printed copy, but ex- 
presses his regret that he returned it without keep- 
ing a facsimile. 

He proceeded to publish the pianoforte score, but 
did not consider himself at liberty, at the time, to 
make any public use of the information confidentially 
given him as to the authorship of the work. When, 
in 1825, Weber's article raised the question, Andre 
still felt hesitation in communicating the facts; 
and, therefore, in his letter to Weber, he had 
declined to offer any explanation. Soon after this, 
however, he received a letter from the widow (then 
Madame Nissen), in which she herself requested him 
to settle the disputed question by the publication of 
the copy he had received from her twenty-five years 
before. The letter is as follows : — 

"Salzburg, 1 Jan., 1826. 
" If I were in your place, dear Herr Andre", I would, I think, 
partly settle (zum Theil schUcltten) the question which has been raised 
respecting the Requiem. I would print the work with two different 
kinds of type, one for Mozart's, the other for Siissmayer's hand- 
writing. Then can no one doubt that that portion, which is given 
according to his manuscript, is really his [sic]. 

(Signed) " C. Nissen, 

u p. procura Nissen." 

In addition to this, Andre received a long letter 
from Nissen himself, 16th March, 1826. It is written 
in a profound and grandiloquent style ; but it is 
useless to attempt the difficult task of translating it, 
as we fail to gather from it any rational meaning. 
So probably did Andre ; and the presumption is, 
it was not intended to be understood. Its author 
was a diplomatist by profession, and evidently 
knew well how to use language for the purpose of 
concealing his thoughts. As far as can be guessed 
it seems, while it exalts the merits of the printed 
copy sold to Andre, to be principally intended to 
depreciate some other " Original," which is said to 
have been subject to accidents of all sorts, and to 
have been in many hands ; but it is impossible now 
to discover what copy this refers to. 

Andre agreed to publish the score as Madame 
Mozart suggested ; but before doing so, he took 
the precaution of sending his son to the Abbe Stadler 
to see the manuscripts which were in his possession, 
and to compare them, in the most careful way, with 
the copies received from the widow. The score was 
then published, and professed to be an accurate 
reprint of the copy corrected by Stadler, in 1799, 
from the Count Wallsegg's original, the parts at- 
tributed to Mozart and Siissmayer respectively being 
distinguished by the letters M and S appended to 
them.* 

Andre's preface also contained an important com- 
munication referring to Count Wallsegg. It was 
from a certain Herr Zawrzel, who had entered the 
service of the Count in 1790. He relates that, after 
the death of the Countess, the Count produced a 
Requiem for her, which he gave out as his own com- 
position. Zawrzel saw it in the Count's writing- 
cabinet, and particularly noticed the Basset Horns. 
When he came to know of the mysterious commission 
to Mozart, he was convinced this was the same 



* The publication is still on sale ; and subsequent discoveries have 
justified the correctness of the distinction it gives between Mozart's 
and Siissmayer's work, although Andre" had some doubts of this at 
the time. 
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Requiem; and that the Count's reason for secrecy 
was that he might pass Mozart's composition off as 
his own. 

Andre, like everybody else, thought it his duty to 
aid the discussion then going on by some specula 
tions of his own. His idea was that Mozart, in 
writing the Requiem, had made use of some sketches 
of an unfinished work of the same kind, which he 
had begun before 1784, and he pretended to point 
out the places where this earlier work could be 
recognized. 

Weber noticed Andre's edition in No. 23 of the 
Cecilia, 1827, and reprinted his preface entire. He 
admitted its confirmation of the testimony of Stadler 
and Siissmayer, but called attention to the passages 
in Madame Mozart's and Niasen's letters, throwing 
doubt on some of the copies. But what principally 
interested him was the information communicated by 
Zawrzel, as to the intention of Count Wallsegg to pass 
Mozart's Requiem off as his own composition. This 
fact had been communicated to him by Kriichten 
some time before, but under the seal of secrecy ; and 
was, in fact, the "ludicrous story" he alluded to 
when he published Rriichten's abridged letters. The 
divulging of the fact from another quarter relieved 
him from his obligation, and he now printed 
the letters in full. 

Kriichten knew the Count Wallsegg, as well as the 
messenger, named Leutgeb, whom he had sent to 
Mozart to order the Requiem, and he was perfectly 
acquainted with the circumstances under which the 
commission was given. The Count, though he knew 
little of music, had a sort of mania for appearing 
as a musical composer, and his Countess having died 
shortly before, he took the curious step of ordering 
anonymously a Requiem from Mozart, with the in- 
tention of having it performed under his own name 
as composer. This was done ; the Requiem having 
been entirely transcribed by the Count, and the 
rehearsals having taken place in the house of Herr 
Kriichten's uncle, whose eldest daughter sang the 
soprano. The particulars of the whole transaction 
are given in full detail ; and it is added that, on a 
former occasion, the Count had performed a Sym 
phony in his own name, but which a member of the 
band had recognized as Mozart's composition. Weber 
was overjoyed at this discovery ; he took it for 
granted that Mozart, in writing the Requiem,- knew 
the object for which it was intended, and he con 
eluded that, although he gave the Count enough, and 
more than enough, for his money, he did not write it 
with any care for his own reputation, or any view 
to its publication under his own name. 

In No. 29 of the Cecilia (Feb. 1828), Weber com. 
plained of the bitter and unfair personal attacks made 
on him in consequence of his article ; and especially 
commented on a further provocation by Stadler, 
which, as it introduced the name of a great man into 
the dispute, is worth recording. It seems that 
Stadler sent a copy of his brochure to Beethoven. 
Weber had, some years before, sharply criticised the 
Schlacht von Vittoria, and Beethoven, who, no doubt, 
had this still rankling in his mind, answered in a 
letter, of which the following is a translation : — 

" 6 Feb., 1826. 
" Honoured and esteemed Sir. — Yon have, indeed, done well to 
justify Mozart's manes, by your truly exemplary and searching 
treatise, for which both lay and profane, together with all who are 
musical, or may be so accounted, must thank you. To bring such a 
subject on the tapis, as Herr Weber has done, involves either 
nothing or a great deal. When it is considered that such a man 
has written a book on the theory of music, and yet attributes to j 
Mozart such a passage as this [quoting Weber's suggested amend- 1 



ment of a passage in the Kyrie fugue], and when we add to this 
such specimens of Weber's own manufacture as these [quoting 
passages of Weber's own settingof the Requiem], we are reminded, 
by Weber's astounding knowledge of harmony and melody, of 
the departed celebrities, Sterkel, [an illegible name] Kalkbrenner, 
Andre", the father (not the other one.» quite unlike him), Ac. 
liequiescant in pace. I especially thank you again, my revered 
friend, for the pleasure your communication has given me. I 
have always reckoned myself among thoso who most honour 
Mozart, and shall do so to my latest breath. 
" Honoured Sir, give me your blessing soon. 

" With great respect, 

" Beethoven." 

Stadler concealed this letter till after Beethoven's 
death (March, 1827), when he gave it to a certain 
Herr Schlosser, who straightway published it, in fac- 
simile, in a short Biography of Beethoven (Prague, 
1828). Weber copied the facsimile in the Cecilia, 
and answered some of Beethoven's remarks ; but 
directed an angry reproof to Stadler. 

An admirable resuml of the state of the contro- 
versy at this time, was written at the end of 1828, by 
Herr C. L. P. Sievers, one of the chief contributors 
to the Cecilia. It was published in a pamphlet, 
entitled, " Mozart und Siissmayer," Mainz, 1829. 
The writer analysed carefully all the statements on 
record up to that date, and shewed clearly what a 
mass of difficulties and doubts they involved. It is 
unnecessary to go into these, as subsequent discoveries 
have cleared up much that was then obscure ; but it 
is essential to notice the inference from them as to 
the extremely unsatisfactory state of the discussion 
at that time. 

But now came an event in the history which pro- 
mised to beof greaterimportance and interest than any 
that had occurred since Mozart's death. It will have 
been observed that, during all the discussions raised 
by Weber, which had not only agitated the entire 
musical world for years, but which affected seriously 
the fame of Mozart and the character of those be- 
longing to him, the person of all others most com- 
petent to clear up the matter, namely, Madame 
Mozart, had remained obstinately silent. Except by 
the communications to Andre, we do not hear of her 
in any way. Nissen had died in 1826 ; but the widow 
was still living, surrounded by friends, in Salzburg, 
and it is impossible either she or they could have been 
ignorant of discussions which affected her so nearly. 
In 1828, however, the musical journals announced a 
new Biography of Mozart, compiled by Nissen and 
edited by his widow ; and, of course, everybody believed 
that the revelations withheld for a third of a century 
would now take place ; and, indeed, the appearance of 
the work at this peculiar time, naturally led to the 
conclusion that they had only been kept back so long 
with the object of clearing them up the more ex- 
plicitly and conclusively in this way. Oulibicheff 
(whose admirable book on Mozart and his works 
we shall have occasion to notice hereafter) gives 
an amusing account of how his own expectations 
were raised ; the satisfaction with which he noticed 
the large size of the book when it was brought to 
him ; and the eagerness with which, neglecting food 
and sleep, he devoured its contents, reading through 
the thousand pages twice over to convince himself 
that he was not in a dream ! For, wonderful to relate, 
in all the thousand pages, from beginning to end, he 
could not find a phrase, a word, or a syllable, referring 
to the controversy in any way ! Neither Weber, nor 
his journal, nor any point raised by the discussion was 



* This expression involves a curious pun on Andrews name, which 
it is impossible to render into English. The expression is " (Voter) 
Andre" (nicht der gar andere)." 
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even named or alluded to! This, incredible as it 
would seem, is quite true ; but there is something 
more incredible still. The statements in Nissen's 
book concerning the Requiem, are confined to the 
simple facts of the several appearances of the stranger, 
and the impression they had made upon Mozart, 
amplified with a very particular account of what 
deference he always paid to his wife's advice and 
opinion. But to this is appended the following 
astounding paragraph : — 

"Immediately after Mozart's death, the mysterious messenger 
announced himself again, demanded the work, unfinished as it was, 
and received it. From that moment the widow never saw him again, 
nor could she obtain the least intelligence, either of the Requiem, or 
of the unknown individual who had ordered it. Every reader will 
easily imagine that great endeavours were made to discover the 
enigmatical messenger, but all search was fruitless." 

After all the revelations that had been made, and 
after the full account published of the widow's own 
personal dealings with Wallsegg's representative, 
nearly thirty years before, the insertion of this 
paragraph does indeed seem past comprehension. The 
only way of explaining it is by the hypothesis that 
it was written by Nissen before the appearance 
of Weber's article, and was, by some strange neglect 
of those who edited the work after his death, 
allowed to pass. And it adds not a little to the 
strangeness of the thing, that in the Appendix to the 
very book in which this appears, published along with 
it, there is contained the note which we have trans- 
lated on page 103, not only giving Count Wallsegg's 
name, but also mentioning the dispute his advocate 
had raised about the copyright of the Kequiem. But 
even in this Appendix, not the slightest attempt is 
made to explain the previous statement, nor is the 
least information afforded on any other point con- 
nected with it, if we except a sort of critical review 
■which is quite unworthy of attention. 

Two notices, not by Weber, of this work, appeared 
in Nos. 40 and 44 of the Cecilia (1829 and 1830), but 
in neither of these is much said about the treatment 
of the subject of the Requiem. 

The publication of this biography appears to have 
checked, if it did not end, the controversy ; indeed, 
after such a formidable rebuff from those who knew 
most about it, those who knew less would probably 
feel little inclined to pursue the subject. Weber, 
however, found his account in all this confusion. 
Probably if Stadler's testimony had stood alone, it 
would have been more convincing ; but it was still 
obscure, and it formed only one item in a great variety 
of testimony. The few instances we have given repre- 
sent only a minute part of the mass of communications 
which Weber's article called forth. These were of 
the most heterogeneous kind ; containing contradic- 
tions, discrepancies, absurdities, guesses, misappre- 
hensions, perversions, false indications, and arbitrary 
hypotheses, in endless confusion. Some spoke with 
imperfect knowledge of the facts ; — some with im- 
perfect recollection of what had occurred ; — some 
held back what they knew, or gave only partial 
accounts, out of consideration for others ;— some re- 
presented as facts what were only their own sur- 
mises ; — and to all this the publication of the widow 
formed an apt climax. Weber was acute enough 
to turn everything to his own advantage that he 
possibly could. He borrowed from Stadler the fact of 
Mozart having used Handel's motivi ; he pointed 
out the discrepancies between Siissmayer's account, 
and those of the widow, of Zawrzel, and others ; and 
he succeeded in throwing the whole thing into a 
state of confusion and cross-purpose which, by 



shewing the doubt and uncertainty that prevailed 
over the whole history, greatly strengthened his 
position. 

Soon after Nissen's book appeared, we hear again, 
in a more satisfactory way than before, of some docu- 
ments of the greatest importance. Among all the 
conflicting statements that had been made, one of 
the clearest and best established was, that Mozart 
had written manuscripts of various parts of the work, 
which were left unfinished, though they contained, 
as far as they extended, all the essential points of the 
composition. These were called by the Germans the 
Urschriften, or first originals. They had been men- 
tioned by Siissmayer in his letter ; — had been at a very 
early date in the Abbe Stadler's hands, and copied by 
him ; and some of them had been lent by the widow 
to Andre in 1801. Stadler, in his first essay, had 
obscurely hinted at their existence ; but in his second 
pamphlet, he had distinctly stated that certain of 
them had come into his hands, while certain others 
were in the possession of Herr Eybler. Stadler 
possessed the Urschrift of the whole of the Dies Iras, 
with the exception of the last movement, the Lacry- 
mosa ; and the Hofkapellmeister Eybler possessed 
what was done of the Lacrymosa, together with 
the Domine Jesu and Hostias. The Kyrie still 
was missing ; and there was no evidence of anything 
beyond the Hostias having been written by Mozart 
in this form. 

In 1829, Herr Andre, seeing their importance to 
the elucidation of the facts connected with the 
Requiem, conceived the admirable idea of publishing 
an accurate transcript of these documents. Stadler 
had, in 1828, given him copies of his MSS., including 
also copies of those belonging to Eybler, and had con- 
sented gladly to the proposition for their publication. 
The work appeared in May, 1829, with a preface by 
Andre, explaining the circumstances of its origin. It 
is entitled, " Partitur des Dies Irse, Tuba mirum, 
Hostias, von Mozart's Requiem, so wie solches Mozart 
eigenhiindig geschrieben, und Abbe Stadler copirt 
hat." It contains exact transcripts of Mozart's ori- 
ginal writing, page for page, line for line, and note 
for note, without any addition or alteration, all the 
blanks, even to the superfluous blank pages of music 
paper, being inserted precisely as left by him. It is 
an exceedingly interesting contribution to the history 
of the composition, and, as the authenticity of the 
manuscripts was unquestioned, it set the composer's 
actual work in a clearer light than any description 
could possibly do. 

But it was thoroughly in keeping with the strange 
character of almost every event connected with this 
story, that Andre, who generally acted with good 
judgment, here seemed to take leave of his senses, by 
a proceeding of the most incomprehensible character. 
The first movement, the Requiem and Kyrie, not 
being among the manuscripts he copied, he took a 
fancy to supply its place with an invention of his 
own. He set himself to imagine how Mozart, fol- 
lowing the plan of the other movements, might have 
sketched this out, and he gravely published this fancy 
sketch along with the others ! Subsequent discoveries 
shewed all this to be entirely wrong. 

Notices of Andre's work (not by Weber) appeared 
in No. 55 of the Cecilia (Autumn of 1832), and it 
was remarked that they confirmed Weber's judgment 
that the work was imperfect, and not entirely 
Mozart's, and his suspicion that the sketches left 
were not intended by him for publication, as he had 
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purposed going more carefully through them on the 
completion of the work. The reviewer says that the 
part Siissmayer had in the latter portions will never 
te known till the last day ; but that then, so soon as 
the bustle of the Resurrection is over, Siissmayer will 
be strictly cross-examined as to his part in the 
matter ; and his great master will also be interro- 
gated whether this is, indeed, the Requiem he in- 
tended to give to the world. Then, the reviewer 
adds, will Mozart and Weber meet and shake hands 
over some celestial Liedertafel, and the immortal 
composer will mark his disapprobation of the un 
worthy attacks his critical friend has suffered in his 
cause ! 

Stadler died in November, 1834, and bequeathed 
his portion of the precious manuscripts to the Im 
perial Library, at Vienna ; and, some years after- 
wards, Eybler completed the gift by presenting his 
portions also to the same institution, thus putting 
the public in possession of the whole of the 
Urschriften, except that of the first movement, the 
Requiem and Kyrie, which Mozart was known (on 
the evidence of Stadler) to have entirely completed, 
but of which no trace could be found. 
(To be continued). 



RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDELSSOHN.* 

In the letters of Mendelssohn, especially those 
written to the members of his own family, we cannot 
but feel that, however he may be overflowing with 
boyish glee or artistic enthusiasm, a certain reser- 
vation in the expression of his feelings has been in- 
variably exercised, from a consciousness, no doubt, 
that these welcome chapters from the book of his 
youthful life would be eagerly read by others than 
those to whom they were addressed. The lately 
published Reminiscences of Madame Polko, too, full 
as they are of many interesting details, are written 
with childlike adoration for the genius of a man with 
whom she was originally brought into contact in his 
artistic capacity, and of whose character she was, of 
course, only able to judge by the manner in which it 
was exhibited in his daily intercourse with the world. 
To Herr Eduard Devrient, therefore, was left the 
pleasurable task of showing us the free and unfettered 
nature of Mendelssohn, as it was gradually developed 
in the close companionship of one to whom he clung 
with that yearning for sympathy without which his 
life was a dreary blank. The two artists were indeed 
friends — boys and men together ; and it is one of the 
chief recommendations of Herr Devrient's book that, 
with all his admiration for the genius and loving 
nature of Mendelssohn, he never hides, either from 
himself or his readers, those frequent instances of an 
irascible temperament which tended partially to cloud 
his otherwise sunny career, and eventually, no doubt, 
to hasten his death. Mendelssohn was only about 
thirteen years of age when Herr Devrient first noticed 
him " playing at marbles or touchwood, with other 
boys, before the door of his grandmother's house on 
the new Promenade." The extraordinary talents of 
the boy had already been talked of in musical circles ; 
and at the Mendelssohns' house, where the youthful 
composer's operatic works were constantly tried, 
Theresa, Herr Devrient's betrothed, was introduced 
as soprano, and eventually Devrient himself as bass. 



* My Recollections of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and his letters to 
me. By Eduard Devrient Translated from the German by Natalia 
Maefarren. (Bentley). 



At these meetings, our author writes, "the singers 
sat round the large dining-table ; and, close to the 
grand piano, raised on a high cushion, sat Felix, 
grave and unembarrassed, leading and directing us 
with an ardour, as if it had been a game he was 
playing with his comrades." The general impression 
appeared to be that at this time his sister Fanny was 
somewhat superior to him as a pianist ; and there can 
be no question that Mendelssohn himself had the 
highest opinion of her talent. As soon, however, as 
his artistic powers became ripened by close and well- 
directed study, scarcely any player could be found to 
compete with him ; and it is related that at a musical 
Society, where he had been requested by the director, 
Schelble, to extemporize, he took his subjects from 
the motets of Bach, which had just been sung, and 
' ' fairly amazed all hearers by his wealth of invention, 
his complete command of counterpoint, as well as by 
his astounding execution and sustained energy." The 
character of Mendelssohn, sketched when he was in 
his twentieth year, is no doubt a thoroughly true 
one ; and we cannot but agree with Herr Devrient 
that much of the excitability he then displayed was 
owing to his having been forced, when a child, into 
the habit of constantly exercising his mental powers 
to an extent which made him eventually look upon 
healthy relaxation almost as a crime. " His brain," 
we are told, " had from childhood been taxed ex- 
cessively, by the university course, study of modern 
languages, drawing, and much else, and to these were 
added the study of music in its profoundest sense." 
His sensitiveness often led him to distrust his most 
intimate acquaintances ; for where he placed his 
friendship it pained him to believe that his affection 
was not returned in an equal degree ; and he was, 
therefore, morbidly observant of any action or re- 
mark which might indicate a desire to slight or affront 
him. His kindliness and benevolence, even to dumb 
animals, were known to all with whom he was con- 
stantly associated. " I recollect him," says Herr 
Devrient, " when a boy of thirteen, ardently pleading 
for the life and liberty of a small fish, which had 
been given to his brother Paul, who wished to have 
it fried for himself. Felix, in anger, said, ' If you 
were anything of a boy, you would put it back in the 
water directly.' Although the mother took the part 
of her nestling, the father decided the point with, 
' Paul, put the fish back into the water. You are no 
fisher, and are not entitled to his life ; for pleasure or 
for daintiness' sake, we are not to take the life of any 
creature.' Felix joyfully seized the little fellow's 
hand, ran with him to a pond, and threw in the 
struggling fish. I have often since thought of that 
fish when I have seen Felix take the part of those 
who were in trouble." An additional proof of his 
generous nature may be found in the following 
extract of a letter written to Devrient, in which he 
urges him to sing for the benefit of a struggling or- 
ganist: "It is a question," he writes, "whether I 
have so much influence with you, but I think I have; 
and as the organist is an ugly fellow, who manages 
to get most fearfully trodden upon by reason of his 
being so ugly and so contented, one is bound to do 
the contrary, and help him along." This consideration 
for others was also invariably shown in his criticism 
both upon the works and the performances of his 
brother artists ; and although his thoroughly trained 
mind revolted instinctively against any obvious 
defects, he always commenced by commending every 
point for which a good word could possibly be said. 
We dwell with pleasure on these characteristic proofs 



